LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE U.S. 


Proposed Program 


The members of the League of Women Voters 
believe that the security of the United States is the 
most important issue before the country today. The 
achievement and maintenance of this security de- 
pend upon individual liberty, citizen responsibility, 
an efficient organization of government, a stable 
United States economy, and cooperation with other 
nations. 


PROPOSED CURRENT AGENDA 


The League of Women Voters will work to pro- 
mote understanding of the interdependence of these 
foundations of security, and will take concerted 
action to support: 

The development of a program of mutual 
security, including cooperative aid for in- 
ternational economic advancement, related 
wherever possible to the United Nations. 
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1026 17th STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. €. 


Explanation 


The Proposed Current Agenda is different from 
previous ones. It represents an effort by the national 
Board to meet three general demands from the local 
Leagues: (1) that program load be reduced; (2) 
that the relationship between national problems and 
international responsibilities be clearly stated; (3) 
that Voters Service be made an integral part of 
the program. 

If the Proposed Current Agenda is adopted it will 
be possible for the League to supply information to 
members and other citizens in areas covered by the 
Introductory Statement. Such information would 
include discussion of their relationship to each other. 

Concerted action, including legislative action, 
would be limited to the spectfic problem of mutual 
security. 

A complete explanation, including questions and 
answers, has gone to all League Presidents. A copy 
may be obtained from your local Board. 





Fair Weather Friends 


Have you encountered fair weather friends of the United 
Nations? Have you talked to people who say: “The U.N. 
has failed” . . . “The U.S. pays all the bills” . . . “The 
U.S. is losing its independence as a nation.”? 

Is there a reply to the skeptics, the disillusioned, and the 

vilifiers? What can we say when we hear . . 
“The Korean War proved the U.N. is a failure.” The mili- 
tary objectives of the U.N. effort in Korea, it should be 
remembered, were to repel the aggression, to localize the 
war and prevent it from becoming a general world war. 
To date all of these objectives have been realized. The cost 
in casualties and money has been tremendous, but the cost 
of a third world war would be infinitely greater. 


“The U.S. has done the whole job in Korea.” This is 
not true. The contributions of other nations have been 
small but the men fighting in Korea from 17 nations have 
helped and 23 countries have also contributed supplies. 
Furthermore, the U.S. as head of the U.N. command in 
Korea has refused offers of men from some nations because 
they could not be trained in time or because it would leave 
another area exposed to Communist attack. 

Those who want the U.N. and the U.S. to get out 


of Korea must suggest an alternative. If the U.N. had 
not gone into Korea, the U.S. would have had to do the 
job completely alone. Or should we have let Korea be 
taken over by the Communists? 

“The U.N. costs too much.” U.S. payments to the U.N. 
and the specialized agencies, excluding Korea, for five years 
are less than $200 million. Total U.S. military expenditures 
from 1942 through June 1950 amount to $416,470,000,000. 
Winning the peace is much more difficult than winning a 
war, but it is much less expensive. Yet, some seem un- 
willing to pay the price, though it be small. 

One of the problems that other nations have in paying 
their contribution is that much of it must be in dollars 
since the U.N. headquarters is in the U.S. Americans 
benefit from having the U.N. located in New York since 
most of the dollars contributed are spent in the U.S. If 
each nation could contribute its own currency, the US. 
assessment would be less. 

“The U.N. hasn’t done anything.” Many of the severe 

critics of the U.N. never stop to inquire about the achieve- 

ments of the U.N. The work done by the International 

Refugee Organization in settling millions of displaced per- 

sons seldom is mentioned. U.N. projects to clean out 
(Continued on page 2) 








Whos Your Man? 


(or Can You Nominate the President of the United States?) 


Who is your candidate for President of the United States? 
Is it Taft or Truman, Eisenhower or Vinson, Kefauver or 
Warren? Is there anything you can do to see that your 
man is chosen? What? 

Startled by statements that this or that candidate has so 
many convention votes “in the bag” six months before a 
single state primary or convention has been held, THE 
NATIONAL VOTER set out to do a little questioning. 
We talked to national and local party leaders, to members 
of Congress and just plain citizens. Everywhere we found 
vagueness about the nominating procedure; most people 
acted as if interest in delegates to the national party con- 
ventions was a completely new idea. 

Drew Pearson wrote “The voting public doesn’t realize 
it, but while the American people elect a President, they do 
not nominate.” We discovered that Mr. Pearson is probably 
right, but we were unwilling to let it go at that. Perhaps, 
we said, it would be useful for the Leagues to find out just 
where in the nominating procedure the citizen fits in. Each 
state has a different system for selecting Convention dele- 
gates but they fall into two general categories: the conven- 
tion method and the primary election. The answers to the 
following quiz should give the clew to the citizen who asks, 
“Just where can I make my preference felt?” 

The following quiz covers the “convention states”: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wyoming. Alaska, 
District of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico also use the 
convention method. 


How are the delegates to the national convention of my 
party chosen? Who calls the state convention? 

Are “unofficial conventions” or conferences held before the 
regular state convention? 

Can I vote for the delegates to the state convention of my 
party? 

What do I do to become eligible? 


When ts the election? 

Do I have to show proof of party membership? If so, what? 

Is there a regular “Organization slate” offered? 

Do we have a city, town or county convention (or caucus) 
in my community? What dol do to get in? 

How can I tell what candidate the delegates from my state 
will support? 

Will the delegates to the national convention vote as a block? 

Are the delegates from my state allowed to divide their 
votes among the candidates? 


The following quiz covers the “primary states”: Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 
ls my preference declared through a direct vote on announced 

Presidential candidates, or through the election of dele- 

gates pledged to specific candidates? 

Does my state require a definite word from a Presidential 
candidate or his representative before his name or those 
endorsing him may be placed on the primary ballot? 

How are the names of candidates for delegates put on the 
ballot? 

When is the election? Am I eligible to vote in it? 

Do I have to show proof of party membership? If so, what? 

Is the primary “merely advisory” or does it bind the dele- 
gates? If so, for how long? 

What happens when the delegates are released from the 
candidate they have gone to support? 

Must they vote as a unit? May they divide their votes among 
the candidates? Who controls this? 


If you didn’t do very well on the answers, don’t despair. 
The VOTER has asked the state Leagues to publish the 
procedures which are correct in their states. Practically 
every state League has agreed, and state and local bulletins 
will carry details of how delegates to conventions are chosen 
from New Hampshire to New Mexico. Let’s ask ourselves 
one final question. “How can / go about being a delegate?” 
If enough people find the answer to this one, we can page 
Mr. Pearson and assure him that nominating the President 
has been brought back to the people. 





FAIR WEATHER FRIENDS 
(Continued from page 1) 


swamps, irrigate deserts and build dams against floods are 
non-controversial so are not brought to the public’s attention. 


“The U.N. is forcing the U.S. to lose its independence.” 

Each nation must give up some of its independence or 
sovereignty in order to live with other nations. This is 
as true of the world today as it was in 1787 when the 13 in- 
dependent states became a federal republic. The settlement 
of disputes according to law was basic to the success of the 
United States. So too it is a basic condition for the success 
of the U.N., that all states settle their differences according 
to international law, rather than by force or by exerting 
pressure. 

Finally, the case for the U.N., like democracy, rests 
on a belief, a belief that the U.N. is the best means to work 
for a peaceful and better world. If we believe in the U.N., 
we shall work and fight for it. This is what makes democ- 
racy strong and after 150 years of practice we are still deter- 
mined to improve it. Is six vears a fair time in which 
to judge the U.N.? 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION .. . League members who 
have expressed great concern about the matter of ethics in 
government may be interested in the Report of the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of the U. S. Senate. Called Ethical Standards in Govern- 
ment, the report is available at the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1951. 25¢. 





Big Government and Conservation (Publication #182), 
is the follow-up MEMO to Big Government and the 
Citizen (Publication #164, Jan. 1951). The pamphlet 
“examines the ways in which the federal government pro- 
grams relating to water, soil and forests are organized and 
the various proposals that have been made to administer 
them more efficiently.” (31 pp., Dec. 1951, 15¢.) 


U.N. Reviews Collective Security 


When the North Koreans marched over the 38th parallel, 
the U.N. acted to meet the attack, but it had to improvise. 
Up to that time the organization had been stymied in its 
attempts to draw up plans to deal with a case such as the 
North Korean attack. Spurred on by the realization that 
if there could be one Korea there might be others, the 
fifth General Assembly decided that the U.N. must be 
better able to handle any future aggression or threat to 
the peace. 

In November 1950 the U.N. accepted a U.S. proposal, 
called the Uniting for Peace Resolution, and a committee 
set to work to make plans for collective measures which 
the U.N. could immediately put into gear in case of another 
attempt to take territory by force. This group, officially 
titled “The Collective Measures Committee,” is composed 
of representatives of 14 nations. Its report lays down spe- 
cific steps the U.N. and its members might take to halt 
a war. Reported in September 1951, the proposals are 
before the present session of the General Assembly now 
meeting in Paris. 


Political Measures 


The Committee points out that the weight of political 
measures is essentially a moral one. If an aggressor is at 
all sensitive to world opinion, political moves will be effec- 
tive. Political measures include: (1) appeals to parties to 
settle their disputes by peaceful means such as negotiation; 
(2) severance of diplomatic relations; (3) suspension or 
expulsion of the aggressor or potential aggressor from the 
U.N.; (4) the non-recognition by other nations of any 
territory acquired by threat or use of force. 


Economic and Financial Measures 


Economic and financial measures depend for their effect 
on the kind of states against which they are directed. A 
highly developed nation dependent on imports of food and 
raw materials for industries is much more vulnerable to 
economic sanctions than nations with agrarian economies 
and whose domestic resources of raw materials are plentiful. 

Sanctions that could be applied include: (1) total or 
selective blocking of the exports and imports of the aggres- 
sor; (2) banning of financial transactions with the govern- 
ment or citizens of the aggressor; (3) blocking of funds 
or property held by the aggressor in other states. 


Military Measures 


The Committee states that political, economic and finan- 
cial measures may be used against a nation threatening a 
breach of the peace as well as an actual aggressor. Military 
measures, however, would only be used if and when aggres- 
sion takes place. The Committee recommends that im- 
mediately after the U.N. decides to use armed force to 
combat an attack, an Executive Military Authority should 
be selected to be responsible for the direction and conduct 
of military operations. The Authority could be either one 
state or a group of states. It should be authorized to select 
the Commander-in-Chief of U.N. forces, define his author- 
ity, give him instructions and replace him if necessary. 

The Committee attached great importance to regional 
security arrangements. It suggests that the armed forces 
formed under such regional defense pacts may be used in 
their respective areas to repel an aggression. The Committee 
states that nations that are not U.N. members may also 
join in such U.N. efforts. 


Armed Forces 


The Committee’s report also includes the replies of mem- 
ber states to the Secretary General’s request that they main- 


tain within their armed forces troops to be put at the dis- 
posal of the U.N. By September 1951, 38 states had replied. 
Four replies were negative and five simply acknowledged 
the communication. The remaining 29 replies, including 
that of the U.S., expressed active support for the proposal. 


Asks for Eye on Defense Budget 


During the first session of the 82nd Congress, there were 
a number of efforts to curtail government expenditures. 
(See Vorer 10/15/51.) Many of these efforts were di- 
rected toward the non-defense items in the budget. Some 
legislators, however, were of the opinion that if any sub- 
stantial cuts were to be made in appropriations, rearma- 
ment expenditures would have to be more closely scrutinized. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge (R., Mass.), believing that 
Congressional appropriations committees should have a 
“real staff to exercise continuous 365 days per year super- 
vision over all expenditures incidental to rearmament,” 
introduced a resolution (S. Con. Res. 50) that would cre- 
ate a Joint Committee on Rearmament Appropriations. The 
resolution, which was introduced on October 1, 1951, was 
referred to the Senate Committee on Appropriations. The 
proposed Joint Committee would be composed of five mem- 
bers from the Senate Committee on Appropriations and five 
from the House Committee on Appropriations, and would 
be assisted by an experienced staff. 

The purpose of the resolution, in Senator Lodge’s words, 
would be to have a “group of high-class experts, represent- 
ing the public and responsible directly to the legislative 
branch, to carry out an intimate supervision of expenditures, 
and to challenge every single request made by the executive 
branch.” 

The Joint Committee would “investigate and keep a con- 
tinuous watch” on all Air Force, Army, and Navy spending. 
Civilian and uniformed personnel in the armed services 
would receive the same treatment, in order to “insure 
that military personnel are not employed in positions which 
could appropriately be filled by civilian personnel, and to 
insure that military manpower is not being wasted in super- 
fluous, duplicating, or inappropriate functions, duties, or 
assignments.” The Joint Committee would then report 
the results of such investigations and would make “such 
recommendations as it may deem advisable.” 








A New US. Flag Code 


In the closing days of the last session of Congress, 
the Senate passed a bill (S. 2039) which would pro- 
hibit flying any flag in a position equal to that of the 
U.S. flag. At present, etiquette for the display of 
the U.S. flag is provided in the U.S. Flag Code which 
permits the flags of other nations to be flown along- 
side the U.S. flag, as a matter of international cour- 
tesy. Such a practice has been observed for years 
by the U.S. and other nations, though in our country 
the U.S. flag always holds the place of honor to the 
right. 

If S. 2039 becomes law, it will violate the U.N. 
flag code which states that the U.N. flag should be 
flown at a level equal to that of national flags. A 
motion made by Senator Benton, (D., Conn.) to re- 
consider the vote on the bill was passed which means 
that the bill will be taken up again when Congress 
convenes in January. No action has been taken in 
the House. 

















Are We Meeting Our Defense Schedule? 


Disagreement between civilian officials heading the de- 
fense production agencies and the military on how we can 
best achieve our mobilization goals has been highlighted in 
recent weeks by two Congressional committees. 

The Joint Committee on Defense Production, which was 
favorably impressed with the progress of the defense effort, 
examined, for the most part, material prepared by the emer- 
gency defense agencies and heard some of the officials head- 
ing these agencies. On the other hand, the Preparedness 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
reporting a dangerous lag in our defense output, based 
their findings on talks with representatives of the military 
services. 

The military is primarily concerned with the stepping up 
of the delivery of war goods. The civilians heading the 
defense agencies believe that building of more factories and 
increasing our output of raw materials are also of imme- 
diate importance, in order to insure large future deliveries 
of war goods. They point to the fact that defense produc- 
tion expenditures are running very close to estimates. At 
the outbreak of the Korean war, we were spending $500,- 
000,000 a month for military goods. Now the monthly 
figure is $1,500,000,000. The Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion predicts that monthly expenditures will reach $2,500,- 
000,000 next spring and that in 1953, we will be averaging 
$1,000,000,000 a week for defense production. 

The armed services subcommittee, however, reported that 
during the April 1-June 30, 1951 period, only 66 per cent 
of the aircraft scheduled for delivery was actually delivered. 


Also, only 70 per cent of the electronic equipment, 60 per 
cent of the tanks, and 30 per cent of the guided missiles 
similarly scheduled were delivered. 

The military determines its necessities and then places 
contracts. The defense production setup is supposed to 
assure that materials and facilities for the mobilization 
effort are available when they are needed, and that the con 
tracts can be filled. In the early days of the Korean con 
flict, officials heading the defense agencies decided on the 
“guns and butter” theory, barring the possibility of an all 
out war. There has been some curtailment in the produc- 
tion of civilian goods, but substantial quantities of refrig- 
erators, automobiles, and similar goods still roll off the 
assembly lines. The subcommittee reports that the military 
believes that too “soft” an attitude has been maintained in 
the curtailment of consumer production. 
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